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The Century-Old Houses of Carlisle, Massachusetts 


By Mrs. BENson PERLEY WILKINS 


CATTERED throughout New 

England there are many lovely 

country villages which have not 
changed radically in character or appear- 
ance in the last century. That central 
open space, the town Common, original- 
ly dedicated to the common use of all the 
inhabitants, was and still is often flanked 
by the tavern, the fine old homes and the 
white meeting house whose spire ever 
points heavenward. There may be a few 
outstanding structures, but on the whole, 
they are more or less alike —sturdy, 
neighborly and serenely restful. The lit- 
tle gardens about the front doors radiate 


cheer and contentment without any 
flaunting of artificial effect, while the 
picket fence seems totally unable to con- 


fine the overhanging lilac bushes or the 
riot of orange lilies. 

The cycle of the seasons changes the 
scene from flowers to snow, relieved by 
the abundant evergreens which are less 
conspicuous in the summer time. The 
Common then becomes an expanse of un- 
broken whiteness surrounded by the old 


buildings whose windows glow with 
ruddy light and whose chimneys send 
forth curls of fragrant wood smoke. 





While contemplating a panorama like 
this, one frequently has a thought that 
these houses will some day be gone, for 
many of them have watched the com- 
munity develop for a century or more. 
The force of natural elements and the 
greater country menace — fire in iso- 
lated places — takes toll every year. With 
regret we realize that the new house 
which takes the place of the old often 
marks a change of appearance in the vil- 
lage, furthered, from time to time, by 
others of modern character until the evo- 
lution is complete and the old scene has 
disappeared. 

Because this transition must inevitably 
come, it seems highly desirable to per- 
petuate in some manner, the facts and 
atmosphere of these charming spots. Pho- 
tography has placed within the means of 
all a possible way partially to disclose to 
posterity what the old home town looked 
like in 1932. ‘The collections of the 
“Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities” were, in 1921, en- 
riched with a collection of photographs 
showing every house in the town of 
Groveland, and more recently, in 1929, 
the ancient buildings of Shrewsbury have 
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“Che Litchfield Parsonage”, built in 1784 


been preserved in the Society’s files by a 
set of photographs collected by a local 
member. These examples contributed to 
inspire the writer to do something of the 
same sort for Carlisle. A large collec- 
tion of photographs has been given the 
Society, and the story of some of the 
houses shown is here summarized. 

Carlisle, in eastern Massachusetts, is 
an unspoiled rural community of one 
hundred and ninety homes and less than 
six hundred people. One-third of the 
houses have weathered the storms and 
been caressed by the sun for one hundred 
years, six of them for two hundred years 
and at least one was built within fifty 
years of the time the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth. 

Near its geographical center, on an 
eminence of ground, stands the Meeting 
House built in 1811, superseding an 
earlier structure which was destroyed by 
lightning. From the steps of the first 


church building, in the gray dawn of 
April 19, 1775, “nineteen men, as- 
sembled by the drum of Timothy Wil- 
kins and the horn of James Kemp, start- 
ed for Concord under the command of 
Lieut. James Russell and Samuel Heald, 
to engage in the fight at the Old North 
Bridge, and afterwards, to pursue the re- 
treating foe back to Boston.” 

According to the legend on the an- 
cient map in the Massachusetts Archives, 
“The distance from Carlisle Meeting 
House to the Boston State House is 19 
miles, 6 furlongs and 8 rods, and to the 
Concord Court House is 5 miles, 4 fur- 
longs and 10 rods.” The site for the 
building was given in 1758 by Timothy 
Wilkins to a group of his neighbors in 
the northern part of Concord (now Car- 
lisle), “‘for and in consideration of the 
love and regard that I have for the pub- 
lic worship of God, and the good of my 
neighbors and fellow cretures espetially 
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Blood- Foss House, built in 1803 


the persons hereafter mentioned and 
named, for the covenancy of building a 
meeting house for the public worship of 
God and other public uses.” This gift of 
land virtually settled the much disputed 
point of the location of a meeting house 
and it also decided the future center of 
Carlisle which, after twice being a Dis- 
trict, finally became an_ incorporated 
town Feb. 18, 1805. 

The first settled minister, Parson Paul 
Litchfield, was ordained here in 1781 
and for forty-six years, until his death, 
was identified with the First Parish and 
the growing activities of the town. His 
home, the Litchfield Parsonage, stands 
on the height of land about a mile north 
of the center, facing the village and the 
dominating white church spire. Built 


about 1784, it has sheltered several gen- 
erations of Litchfields and is today the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Jay Fisk, who 
have been careful to retain the special 
features of a well ordered colonial resi- 
dence. This house seems to have been 
made with a different style of entrance 
in deference to the dignity of the oc- 
cupant. 

A second meeting house (Orthodox 
Congregational) also bordering on the 
Common, was built in 1832 and so be- 
comes “of age” this year. 

In the early history of Carlisle, the 
Blood Farms, comprising over two thou- 
sand acres on the eastern border of the 
township, extended many miles along 
the Concord River and as early as 1653 
were largely owned by the pioneers, 
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Hartwell- Miller House, built in 1679 


Robert and John Blood. As new fam- 
ilies came in sections of these farms were 
sold for homesteads and substantial dom- 
iciles of the 
Blood houses remain today, the oldest 
probably being that of Villard Blood on 
the River Road, built before 1779 and 
recently incorporated in the new resi- 


were reared. Five later 


dence of Frederick Lovejoy. The houses 
in this vicinity were all similar, being of 
the farmhouse type with pitch roof, and 
the long roof line of the lean-to on the 
rear and a large central chimney. ‘The 
Foss house, Bedford Road, has “P[ or R | 
Blood 18032” marked into the cement of 
the chimney foundation and this is, pre- 
sumably, the latest of the five Blood 
houses. 

The Hartwell family near the Con- 
cord line, built the oldest dated house 
now standing in the town, said to have 
been erected in 1679. Here lived John 
Hartwell, Clerk of the District of Car- 


found 
their way through devious channels and 
a long lapse of time, from the attic of 
this house to an eager welcome among 


lisle. Valuable manuscripts have 


antiquarians. Among them was Eleazer 
Melvin’s original manuscript account of 
the celebrated Lovewell’s Fight with 
the Indians at Pequawket, in 1725. 
Melvin had a conspicuous share in that 
disastrous battle. Another paper was Cap- 
tain Miles’ Muster Roll of the Concord 
Minute Men, in the handwriting of 
David Hartwell, orderly sergeant of the 
company. 

The building, large and roomy, stands 
solidly with the dignity of age pro- 
claimed in its lean-to construction and 
massive chimney. It is located on Con- 
cord Street and is known as the Miller 
house. 

The Kinney-Bailey house, a very old 
landmark situated on a section of the 
Blood Farms, has a wealth of legend 
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Heald-Smith Bouse, built in 1771 


and tradition which leads one to con- 
clude it may be nearly two centuries old, 
although at present it cannot be definite- 
ly dated. It began its existence with a 
roof shingled with birch bark and a brick 
wall partition through which high port- 
holes were made to assist the occupants 
in protecting themselves from the In- 
dians. Today the brick wall is housed in 
with wood and the portholes have be- 
come windows. Other changes have re- 
duced the distinctive features to a plain 
farmhouse. 

The Heald family owned a large tract 
of land in the southern part of the town, 
stretching over into Cencord and Acton, 
from which 
tached by deed and houses built thereon 
by children and descendants of John 
Heald, the original settler, who came to 
Concord in 1635. This militant family 
has left us a heritage of seven houses, 
now standing, although none of them re- 
main in the family name. The Healds 
used more varied styles of architecture 
than any other pioneer Carlisle family, 


numerous acres were de- 


the most pretentious being the house 
built about 1780 by Lieut. Jonathan 
Heald, “First Selectman and Squire of 
the Town.” It is a large, square house 
with east and west sides of brick and four 
chimneys protruding through the hip 
roof. This edifice, recently restored by 
Dr. Lawrence K. Lunt, has a general 
air of early American charm. 

Almost under the eaves of this dig 
house, Lieut. Jonathan Heald built a 
small, gambrel-roofed house for his son 
“Jock” (Jonathan Heald, Jr.), when he 
married Betsey Andrews in 1806. In this 
little house a family of fifteen children 
was born, whose descendants are scat- 
tered widely over the United States. 
The oldest Heald house now remaining 
is close to the Acton line, in the ‘‘West 
Quarter,” and is known as the Ambrose 
Heald house. One portion was raised in 
1712 and later became the ell of the 
larger structure built in 1775. 

The Red Lion Tavern, on Acton 
Street, was built in 1771, by John Heald, 
in which the present owner, Dr. Maurice 
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Ambrose-Heald House, Ell built in 1712, House in 1775 


Fremont-Smith, has preserved the an- 
cient wooden tavern sign. It is a board 
on which the weathering shows the 
crowned English lion rampant. John 
Heald, a brave soldier of the Revolu- 
tion, came home from the victorious con- 
flict and apparently changed his tavern 
sign by painting a green elm tree over 
the lion and hung it once more over the 
roadside from the long branch of its 
American prototype. The change of sen- 
timent expressed in this way was as real 
as the change in the sign. The loyal 
British subject had now become a free 
American patriot. 

The Robbins family, of Norman de- 
scent, came to Chelmsford about 1652 
and obtained a grant of approximately 
eight hundred acres covering territory 
now included in Carlisle and Acton. 
The Robbinses built several houses but 
only three remain, two of which are over 
one hundred years old. On or very near 
the site of the first farmhouse erected by 


the pioneer, George Robbins, now stands 
a third successive structure built in 1800 


and known as the Ephraim Robbins 
house. It is replete with evidences of by- 
gone days; hewn stone foundations, 
amazingly wide boards, gunstock beams, 
brick of hand- 
wrought hinges and paneled chimney 
walls — all cherished by the owner, Ar- 
thur Robbins, in whose family this farm 
has had its title for over two and a half 


oven, four varieties 


centuries. 

Ten standing houses in the “East 
Quarter” remain to the credit of the 
pioneer Green family and their de- 
scendants. John Green, descending from 
James Green of England and Malden, 
Mass., came from Concord into Carlisle, 
soon after 1729, and established his 
home not far from the center of the vil- 
lage. The first house is gone but on the 
original farm stands the Capt. Thomas 
Green house, built in 1789 by Leonard 
Green, now the seasonal residence of Dr. 
Ashley Day Leavitt. Nathan Green, a 
Colonial soldier, built the Revolutionary 
Tavern in 1759 which this year has 
fallen into complete oblivion, a relic 
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Nathan Green House, built in 1759 


A TAVERN DURING 


which should have been-preserved. With 
a splendid interior, embellished with ex- 
cellent paneling, cornices and corner 
cupboards, in the course of its many years 
it became not only a home but a public 
house vibrant with memories of British 
Redcoats who gambled with English 
gold while there on parole; of buried 
cannon balls between the woody roots of 
the elm tree that guarded the front door; 
and of sad experiences of exiled Acadians 
who found temporary shelter in the old 
inn. 

Bray Wilkins came over from Wales 
in 1628 and settled in Salem, Mass. 
His great grandson, Timothy Wilkins, 
came into this region from Middleton, 
in 1738, and since that time this name 
has been identified with the church and 
political life of Carlisle. Because of dis- 
satisfaction arising from the seeming in- 


THI 


REVOLUTION 


ability of the inhabitants of the north 
part of Concord to become a separate 
town, this first Timothy Wilkins de- 
parted to Hillsboro, N, H.. where he re- 
mained a few years only to return and 
make Carlisle his permanent home. Suc- 
ceeding generations built a number of 
houses, one still being in the Wilkins 
name. [Three more are now under other 
ownership. Probably the oldest of these 
is the so-called Timothy Wilkins house, 
in the village center, facing the Com- 
mon. It is benign and comfortable in ap- 
pearance in spite of an unfortunate ad- 
dition of rooms for commercial uses. 
The family of Solomon Andrews came 
over the road by ox cart, from Ipswich, 
Mass., in 1765. They cleared land and 
built a house in the northeastern part of 
Carlisle near the Billerica line, on what 
was once part of the Blood Farms. It 
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Zebulon Spaulding Bouse, built in 1716 


furnished evidence that the Andrews 
men knew something about shipbuilding 
for a curved ceiling shows plainly in one 
of the rooms. Capt. ‘Thomas Page, a 
later occupant, added a new house to the 
old one and, still later, the whole has 
been remodelled by Mr. Emery H. 
Greenough for a week-end residence. 
Issachar and Edmund Andrews, sons of 
Solomon, helped to defend the Colony 
in the War of the Revolution, both of 
whom had homes and families here. One 
branch of this family went, with certain 
Blood pioneers, to help settle ‘I'emple, 
New Hampshire. 

In 17 16, the Zebulon Spaulding house 
was built, at that time on Chelmsford 
land. It is partly constructed of logs with 
a board covering. One immense chimney 
serves this large house of nineteen rooms. 
The gable ends are so evenly extended 
at the ridge pole as to give a noticeable 
winged appearance. 


The Wheat Tavern, built probably 
about 1750, name from 
Daniel Wheat, one of the tavern keep- 
ers. It is the most centrally located of 
any of the old taverns. Across the front 


derives its 


are long rows of windows and two en- 
trances. Upstairs, in the east end, is a 
swinging partition which was raised by 
pulleys to the ceiling to clear a larger 
space for public meetings and dances. 
Large families prevailed in the early 
days, which accounts for the thirty cen- 
tury-old houses erected by the five or six 
pioneer families whose children re- 
mained at home, the other thirty-three 
were built by heads of families whose 
children went out to settle new and 
sometimes remote frontiers. Every one 
of these houses which has so steadfastly 
withstood the exigencies of time, has 
some bit of unique or fascinating history 
which should be saved. The house itself 
and its history cannot be separated, so it 
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lest School House, built in 1840, now a dwelling 


seems expedient to bring both into some 
sort of permanent record. A duplicate 
series of photographs has been made 
showing the construction of the building 
from various angles and, when possible, 
some interior views. Attached to each is 
the name of the builder and date of 
erection, if known. One series has been 
sent to the “Society for the Preservation 
of New England Antiquities,” and the 
other will eventually ZO to the local 
Public Library. The 1831 map of the 
town, preserved in the Massachusetts 
Archives, forms the basis of location of 
these several old houses on the roads and 
paths in existence at that time, and a 
more modern map has been used to re- 
check so they may be easily found today. 
The Public Library set will have all 
available history of each house gathered 
from family records, private papers and 
old residents. 

It would be quite possible for some 
person in each community to make a sim- 





ilar collection, but lacking time for the 
gathering of history, the pictures could 
easily be secured. One meets with uni- 
form courtesy in this quest for such a 
pictorial record to be placed in public 
custody. If many would attempt it simul- 
taneously a most effective mapping of 
our New England villages could be 
made. Why not make a_ beginning! 
Should you feel that some of the houses 
have no outward appeal, just consider 
that the record is not primarily archi- 
tectural, but one of local history. The 
meeting house, somewhat austere, was 
where theology and doctrines became 
vital things, moulding character and 
steering the course of public and private 
opinion as well as the fate of lives. The 
tavern, busy but unadorned, was the 
gathering place for hardy pioneers and 
drovers who carried on trade between 
the simple interior and the seaport towns, 
and also of the patriots whose united 
sentiments freed the colonies from un- 
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Old Hoop Mill on Lowell Street 


warranted oppression. The long, low 
farmhouse, sheltered by giant elms, was 
the home of the “average man” who, 
with back-breaking _ fidelity, 
broad acres of upland and meadow, add- 


cleared 


ing much beauty to our present day land- 
scape. The little old lean-to hidden be- 
hind the syringa bushes, was the home 
of “the Minute Man” who heard and 
responded to the ““Alarm of 1775 and 
helped to make effective the liberties we 
now enjoy. All these threaded together 
made the interwoven pattern of indus- 
try, homely virtue and sacrifice, essential 


to the building of a nation. Each home, 
no matter how humble, had its part in 
shaping this result and should not be for- 
gotten. We may not, like “Old Mor- 
tality,” whom Sir Walter Scott pictures, 
go about in old graveyards rechiselling 
the names of ancient heroes, but we can 
record by photographs and maps the ap- 
pearance of the older landmarks, and 
such a record will become increasingly 
valuable as time goes on. Countless per- 
sons will appreciate such a service of re- 
membrance rendered to posterity and the 
old home town. 








Lamp Gils and other Flluminants 


By L. L. THwinc 


New York Museum of Science and 
Ind ustry 


LTHOUGH more or less has been 
written about lamps, no one has 
had much to say about the various 
oils that were burned in them. The ex- 
planation lies in the fact that a collection 
of century-old lamp oils — if obtainable 
— would hardly be of interest to either 
an interior decorator or a collector of an- 
tiques. However, the collector who wants 
to have more than a veneer of informa- 





tion about his lamps should know some- 
thing about oils, as the design of a lamp 
has always depended upon the kind of 
oil used in it. Certain lamps were de- 
signed to burn hard fats such as tallow, 
others to burn soft fats such as lard, with 
a third class for oils. ‘The entire history 
of lamps is a story of a long search for 
methods and devices to deliver oil to 
the top of the wick and burn it with a 
smokeless flame. Although Argand in 
1784 invented a lamp that did these 
things, he did not solve the lighting prob- 
lems of the common people because his 
lamps and their later developments, 
Carcel, Astral, and Solar lamps, were too 
expensive. Until Colonel Drake struck oil 
in Pennsylvania, in 1859, there was no 
adequate illuminant for portable lamps. 
The common flat wick kerosene lamp of 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
was the first generally satisfactory lamp 
the world knew, and the new illuminant, 
kerosene, alone made this possible. 

The basic reason for this tardiness in 
the evolution of lighting involves a 
problem that vexed all northern coun- 
Nera. The illustrations accompanying this article 


are from the New York Museum of Science and 
Industry. 
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tries for a thousand years — the problem 
of suitable lamp oils. Mediterranean 
countries had olive oil but the rest of the 
civilized world was forced to look for 
substitutes. And neither olive oil nor any 
of the other oils were entirely satisfac- 
tory. They were all too heavy to climb 
the wick by capillary attraction for a dis- 
tance of more than two or three inches. 
Various oils were used in Europe from 
prehistoric down to Victorian times. A 
chalk lamp containing traces of some 
animal fat has been discovered in a Brit- 
ish flint mine dating back to Neolithic 
times (see fig. 1). The original is in the 
British Museum. “‘Fische” 


tioned as early as 15 26. It may have been 


oil is men- 


cod liver oil, porpoise oil, seal oil, men- 
haden oil, or whale oil. Later, vegetable 
oils were pressed from colza or rapeseed, 
poppy seed, earthnuts, and walnuts. Even 
linseed oil was used in Scotland, but it 
must have been most unsatisfactory as it 
thickens rapidly on exposure to the air. 

‘There were various kinds of whale oil 
depending on its source and degree of 
refining. The best lamp oil came from 
the sperm whale. Many writers state or 
imply that this oil came from the head 
cavity or “case.” But this is not a fact 
for it was tried out from the blubber. 
The “case” oil pressed from the sper- 
maceti was not a good lamp oil. Sperm 
oil, which is really a liquid wax, came 
from the whalers in casks. In cold 
weather this became a semi-solid and the 
best grade of oil known as Winter Oil 
was pressed out at a low temperature. 
‘The solid heated to 


residue was then 
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Chalk Lamp from Neolithic Flint Mine in England 


ORIGINAL IN BRITISH MUSEUM 


about seventy degrees and again pressed. 
This product was known as Spring Oil. 


The residue from the second pressing 
was heated and pressed, in which state it 
was unrefined spermaceti, differing in no 
respect from the spermaceti obtained 
from the “‘case.”’ 

Winter Oil was bleached by exposure 
to the sun and may have been refined by 
treatment with some alkali. Oil treated 
in this manner should be clear and cloud- 
less at about forty degrees and is the 
lightest (in viscosity) of the so-called 
fixed oils, which fact is most important 
for a lamp oil. 

In 1840 the City of New York ad- 
vertised for bids on “‘the best whale oil” 
for the street lamps. It would be inter- 
esting to know what they paid for it. 
Retail prices varied according to the 





times, location, and quality. In early 
Colonial-times whale oil sold for as little 
as thirty cents a gallon, while in New 
York City, in 1855, sperm oil sold for 
as much as 

Dr. C. A. Quincy Norton, in the Con- 
necticut Magazine (1903), says, “The 
oil from the right whale was known in 
commerce as ‘right oil.’ The appellation 
‘right,’ as applied to the oil from the 
whale of the restricted genus Balaena, 


: Be 6 
aes ')>* 


was given by the early fishermen because 
this whale was the ‘right’ kind to take, 
not only for the great amount of oil it 
furnished, but also because of the valuable 
whalebone obtained from its head. Sperm 
oil was lighter, and when refined was 
known in the trade as ‘astral’ oil, and 
when burned in the larger and more 
costly lamps, such as those supplied with 
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Spout Lamp for Heavy Oils 


improved Argand burners, furnished a 
strong, clear light. 

The use of lard oil in this country 
dates from about 1842. Lard or “‘com- 
mon kitchen grease,” as Gilbert White 
calls it, had 
called grease lamps but lard oil was not 
known until the above date. It appears 
to be a distinctly American product. It 
was first produced by chemical treat- 
ment but later it was cold-pressed by 


long heen used in the SO- 


methods similar to those used for the 
best sperm oil. Lard oil 1s more suscep- 
tible to change in temperature than eith- 
er sperm or whale oil, but the best cold- 
pressed lard oil should remain liquid 
at nearly freezing temperatures. Poorer 
grades, produced by varying degrees of 
heat, will solidify at much higher tem- 
peratures. But if cold thickens this oil, 


— 


heat is equally effective in liquefying it 
and burners were soon devised for that 
purpose, the heat being furnished by the 
flame. The wick holder was often made 
of copper and extended down into the oil, 
Heat from the flame was thus carried 
down into the oil, as copper is a better 
conductor of heat than iron. A tin lamp 
with a reservoir deeper than its diameter 
might be a lard oil lamp; but if the 
burner is copper or is long enough to ex- 
tend down into the oil, it can be de finite- 
ly classified as such. Lard oil lamps were 


also constructed with devices to feed the 


oil to the burner either mechanically or 
by gravity. 

When Joseph Henry was secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institute he made vari- } 
ous experiments with illuminants for 
lighthouses. He even subsidized the cul- 
tivation 


of coles and for colza 


and rapeseed oil, then used extensively 


ra pes 


in Europe. His final opinion was, how- 
ever, that lard oil was the best oil avail- 
able at that time. And indeed, after his 
death a mixture of lard oil and kerosene, 
continued’ to be used for many years 
under the name of Signal Oil. Ko 

However, notwithstanding the fact 
that lard oil was more satisfactory than 
common sperm oil, both were still too 
heavy for the best results and too ex- 
pensive for liberal use. During the period 
from 1840 to 1860 lard oil cost from 
$1.00 to $2.50 a gallon, which was 
more than a day’s pay for skilled labor. 
This condition stimulated the search for 
a cheaper illuminant. Camphene and 
Burning Fluids were the result. 

In discussing camphene (or camphine ) 
it should be made clear at once that this 
word is commonly used to include Burn- 
ing fluids. Accurately, camphene is spirits 
of turpentine. Burning Fluids were vari- 
ous inflammable mixtures of which tur- 
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Spout Type Lamp for Heavy Oils 
Can be tipped to feed oil to wick 
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Lard Oil Lamp with Flat Tick 


pentine was only a part. The common 
camphene lamp, with 
divergent wick tubes, will not burn true 


two tapering, 


camphene; it was intended for Burning 
Fluids. ‘True camphene lamps are very 
rare in this country. 

Noah Webster, in the 1847 edition of 
his American Dictionary, defines ““cam- 
phene” as follows: “A name recently 
proposed for pure oil of turpentine to dis- 
guise the nature and character of the sub- 
stance when it is to be sold for burning 
ina lamp.” The name does not appear in 
the first edition (1828). In addition 
camphene had been variously described 
as spirits of turpentine, oil of turpentine, 
and more particularly, as turpentine dis- 


——— 


tilled over quick lime; all of which are 
substantially one and the same substance, 
If an attempt is made to burn this in the 
ordinary “camphene” lamp of the an- 
tique dealer, the results will immediately 
prove that such a liquid was never burned 
in that kind of a lamp. Specifically, a 
camphene lamp was an Argand lamp 
with a tall chimney whose purpose was 
to produce draft enough to give a smoke- 
less flame. I have never seen one of these 
lamps, but they are illustrated in Eng- 
lish publications. Such a lamp might look 
much like a Solar lamp, but the burner 


‘would set well above the oil fount rather 


than down in it. 
Another type of 
was 


cc ’) 
camphene” lamp 


known as a “vapor burner,” of 
which there is a full page in the “In- 
dex of U. S. Patents,” all 
fore 1871. Camphene lamps are not 
Charles E. 
Duryea, inventor of the first American 
automobile, informs the writer that he 


issued be- 


mentioned in the index. 


can remember seeing a chimneyless lamp 
with a vertical pipe rising from the apex, 
terminating in a device like the top of a 
pepper shaker. In use it was inverted un- 
til the liquid wet the top, when it was 
ignited. Mr. Duryea asked what kind of 
a lamp this was and was told that it was 
a ““camphene” lamp. These lamps were 
like the gasoline torches formerly used 
by circuses and other “pitchmen.”’ They 
probably burned “fluids” at first, and 
later, kerosene. 

Apparently Argand lamps for burn- 
ing turpentine under the name of cam- 
phene were rare in America, but they 
were quite common in Europe. Their 
use in England has been previously re- 
ferred to, and from German sources it 
appears that camphene was quite com- 
mon there about 1850. The method of 
preparation was as follows: 
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Double and Single-tube Burners for Whale Oil Lamps 
NUMBERS TWO AND FIVE HAVE CORK BUSHINGS, THE WICK OF NUMBER THREE IS STILL LOADED 
WITH WHALE OIL AND NUMBER FOUR HAS ONLY A TIN FLANGE PREVENTING THE BURNER 
FROM FALLING INTO THE LAMP. FROM THE Dr, E. 4. Rushford Collection. 


“One part by weight of ordinary al- 


cohol is thoroughly shaken with eight 
parts of commercial turpentine in a flask 
closed with a cork and then allowed to 
stand. After some time two layers sep- 
arate, the upper consisting of turpentine 
freed from resin, and the lower consist- 
ing of the alcohol which has dissolved 
the resin and which is still fit for use as 
alcohol. The upper, clear liquid is cam- 
phine.”’ 

Camphene is sometimes mentioned as 
an American invention, but if this is 
true, its use certainly did not become 
general, presumably on account of the 
high cost of the special lamp required to 
burn it successfully. A lamp of this kind 


was patented by M. B. Dyott, of Phila- 
delphia, in 1842. He claims “a lamp for 
what is termed ‘pine oil,’ which oil is 
purified spirits of turpentine.” This lamp 
is a modified Argand burner with a flame 
spreader or “Liverpool button.” It may 
be noted that he does not use the word 
“camphene” in his description, which 
leads one to suspect that it is not a word 
of American origin. 

In 1843 camphene sold for seventy- 
five cents a gallon or about a third of the 
cost of the best oil. At this time a test 
was made by the Franklin Institute of 
four kinds of lamps and an equal number 
of oils including “camphene.” Whether 
this was pure turpentine or a mixture 
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Pewter Lamp with “Camphene” Burner 


does not appear, but apparently it was 
the former, as it was burned in modified 
Argand lamps. The report states: 

“The camphene possesses a remark- 
able intensity, high lighting power and 
a brilliant white flame, and from its 
cheapness presents strong claims on the 


score of economy upon public notice. Its 
disadvantages are the great inflamma- 
bility of the material, the liability to an- 
noyance from its disagreeable smell, and 
the injurious and unendurable smoke 
which proceeds from the lamp when out 
of order or not properly regulated.” 

In 1830, oils excepted, the only two 
inflammable liquids commonly known 
were turpentine and alcohol. It was nat- 
ural, therefore, to turn to these in a 
search for cheaper and better illuminants. 
Alcohol gives a colorless flame. Even if 
salt or other chemicals are added to it, 
little light is given off. Turpentine burns 
with a yellow flame and much black 
smoke. A mixture of the two immedi- 
ately suggests itself. But the early ex- 
perimenter doubtless found—as the writ- 
er did —that the two will not mix. If 
shaken together, they form a milky, me- 
chanical mixture that soon separates into 
two layers. 

Burning Fluids may be an American 
invention, as Isaiah Jennings of New 
York, in 1836, received a patent for 
‘“‘a lamp used for burning compounds 
of alcohol and spirits of turpentine or 
other analogous mixtures.” This lamp is 
of the same general type as that described 
by Mr. Duryea. It is significant, how- 
ever, that Jennings indicates that such 
mixtures were nothing new. 

The secret of making a permanent 
mixture of alcohol and turpentine is 
simple and may have been independently 
discovered by different persons at various 
times and places. The secret is that ab- 
solute alcohol and “dry” turpentine must 
be used. The addition of one per cent of 
water to the mixture will cause it to sep- 
arate. [hese waterless fluids were se- 
cured by passing the vapor of distillation 
over quick lime or calcium chloride 
which absorbed the water. Prepared in 
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“Camphene” Lamp, Knowles Patent 


this manner a mixture of three or four 
parts of alcohol to one part of turpentine 
isa very satisfactory illuminant. It burns, 
as we have been often told, with a clear 
white flame. It is, however, very suscep- 
tible to drafts which cause it to flicker 
badly. If blown out, an ill-smelling odor 
is given off, which is one of the reasons 
for the wick caps that are a part of all 
fluid lamps. The other purpose is to pre- 
vent the evaporation of the alcohol. There 
were many curious compounds patented 


under the head of Burning Fluids. One 
patented in 1866 calls for a mixture of 


alcohol, naphtha, white oak bark, alkone- 


troot, slippery elm bark, camphor, salt- 
petre, and salt. 

“Camphene” (burning fluid) lamps 
had a bad reputation for explosiveness, 
particularly if a little ether was a part of 
the mixture. It was doubtless very much 
more explosive than lard or whale oils, 
which were not in fact explosive at all 
but people had long been accustomed to 
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this fact and had found no occasion for 
care in filling, extinguishing or handling 
hand lamps. “CCamphene” lamps could 
not be handled roughly nor filled while 
burning. This meant acquiring new 
habits — always a slow process. It is 
doubtful if a one to three mixture of al- 
cohol and turpentine is much more ex- 
plosive than kerosene; it was the habits 
of the people which were dangerous. 

It is commonly believed that petro- 
leum was first discovered in northern 
Pennsylvania in 1859, and for all prac- 
tical purposes this is true. It was, how- 
ever, far from being an entirely new 
thing as it was known to the Assyrians 
as far back as 1500 B.c. Bellenden, a 
Scotchman who wrote in 1536, men- 
tions “ane fountaine of quhair streames 
of oulie springis.”’ In the eighteenth cen- 
tury petroleum was known in Italy and 
in France. In England, as early as 1781, 
the possibilities of burning the distillates 
of coal were discussed; and in 1820, 
when coal gas was struggling into pop- 
ular favor, light oils, obtained as by- 
products, were used in vapor lamps very 
similar to those used today. In 1830 
works were established in France to man- 
ufacture artificial petroleum and con- 
tinued to operate for at least thirty-five 
years. In 1847 James Young’s attention 
was called to certain exudations of oil in 
a Derbyshire coal mine, from which he 
obtained oil; but unfortunately the sup- 
ply failed before it could be developed 
commercially. Young, however, contin- 
1850 
started the distillation of oil from shales 
found in Scotland. In 1853 the “earth 
oil” of Rangoon was examined by De La 
Rue and Muller to ascertain its possi- 


ued his investigations and in 


bilities as a lamp oil. 
In the United States crude oil was 
known to the Indians who found it float- 


— 


ing on the surface of certain streams, 
They used it as a medicine and in colo- 
nial times gathered it by soaking it up 
with their blankets. It continued to be 
used as a medicine and later was sold 
under the name of Senaca Oil. It must 
have been highly regarded, as Laskiel, 
a missionary to the Indians, states that 
in 1794 it sold for as much as four 
guineas a quart! As early as 1829 an oil 
well struck in Cumberland County, 
Kentucky, while boring a salt well, was 
described as a small gusher, discharging 


seventy-five gallons of oil per minute. 


The above paragraphs indicate clearly 
that crude oil and artificial petroleum 
had long been recognized as possible il- 
luminants. It also suggests the circum- 
stances that increasingly favored their de- 
velopment. Economic conditions, which 
always stifle or encourage any new thing, 
had, by 1850, reached a point where 
lamp and lubricating oils were exces- 
sively expensive, which fact greatly stim- 
ulated the search for a new source of 
supply. The first result, following Euro- 
pean practice, was a small but regular 
supply of oil distilled from shale and 
cannel coal. Dietz in his A Leaf from the 
Past (New York, 1912) states, “Coal 
oil first came into public notice in 1856 
and within three years there was a series 
of distilleries from Portland, Maine, to 
Wilmington, Delaware.” 

That public interest in coal oil was 
stimulated by the high cost of whale and 
lard oils is shown in an editorial in Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, Novem- 
ber 22, 1856. This states that since coal 
from the Breckenridge mines had been 
shown experimentally “to contain a large 
amount of oil, suitable for illuminating 
and lubricating have 
watched with great interest the progress 
of these experiments as of truly national 


purposes, we 
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importance, as giving a new impulse to 
the development of the mineral resources 
of the country. . . . The whale, upon 
which we now depend for oil, is rapidly 
being driven . . . into inaccessible seas, 
and will before many years... entirely 
disappear. By the discovery of the pres- 
ence of a true illuminating and lubricat- 
ing fluid residing in certain descriptions 
of coal we have become independent of 
such a misfortune. ... 

‘The production of oil from coal is not 
a new discovery, but the discovery of coal 
beds in this country of a character to 
yield a sufficient amount of oil to pay the 
expense of extraction, has but recently 
been made.” 

Speaking of developments at the 
Breckenridge mine the editorial con- 
tinues: “‘When these new stills arrive, 
and the remaining eighteen retorts are 
brought into use, the product of the com- 
pany will be 15,000 gallons crude or 
13,000 gallons refined oil per week. 
This would give 780,000 gallons or 
19,500 barrels per annum... . Every ton 
of coal produces ninety gallons of crude 
or seventy gallons of refined oil. The 
burning oil is used in lamps for all illu- 
minating purposes. Its merits are cheap- 
ness, brilliancy, and entire absence of 
danger of explosion, which makes the use 
of camphene so hazardous. Its illuminat- 
ing power and duration of combustion 
are equal to the best sperm, while it costs 
only half as much. The lubricating prod- 
uct has been tested on machinery and 
found to be equal to sperm for that pur- 
pose. As it can be sold at about one-half 
the price, the saving to the railroads, ma- 
chine shops, etc., must be very great.”’ 

In 1849 a Mr. Kier of Alleghany 
County, Pennsylvania, was experiment- 
ing with the oil floating on the surface of 
salt wells. It had been used for a long 


time as a medicine, and Kier’s son, who 
was a druggist in Pittsburgh, attempted 
to sell it under the name of “‘Kier’s Rock 
Oil.” He also tried it in a lamp, but 
found it too smoky and odoriferous to be 
encouraging. Soon after this another 
druggist named Genner discovered a 
way to distill oil from coal and called 
his product “Coal Oil.” This sold for 
$1.00 a gallon. Then Kier and Genner 
together developed a method of refining 
rock oil or crude petroleum. This was 
sold as early as 1852 as a lamp oil, but 
the supply was too limited for anything 
but local use. 

In 1854 George H. Bissell was en- 
couraged by Professor Crosbie, of Dart- 
mouth College, to enter the “oil skim- 
ming’’ business, as it was then called. He 
found, however, that skimming oil from 
salt wells was a slow process. The story is 
that one day Bissell and his partner were 
walking along Broadway, New York, 
when a sudden shower caused them to 
seek shelter under a druggist’s awning. 
There was an advertisement of Kier’s 
Rock Oil in the Advertise- 
ments of patent medicines are proverbi- 
ally not conservative, and this particular 
one stated that the Petroleum or Rock 
Oil was “pumped from a well 400 feet 
deep.” ‘This was of course a great ex- 
aggeration, but it suggested to Bissell the 
possibility of drilling for oil and pumping 
it from the well. Bissell’s partners would 
not support him in this experiment, so 
he formed a new association, appropriate- 
ly called the Senaca Oil Company. In 
1858 Colonel Edwin L. Drake, of New 
Haven, Connecticut, was hired to drill 
for oil at a place two miles south of 
Titusville, Pennsylvania. His final suc- 
cess In 1859 is well known, but the first 
real gusher did not come in until 1861. 
Bissell’s well had a capacity of ten bar- 
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Kerosene Lamp Burners 


rels a day which was delivered by a hand 
pump; but as crude oil sold for a dollar 
a gallon, the well must have been a 
profitable investment. After a pump had 
been installed the capacity rose to forty 
barrels a day. 

The first oil was burned, to quote the 
Rev. S. J. M. Eaton (1866), “in lamps 
with cylindrical wick tubes about an inch 
and a half long without chimneys. The 
light was but feeble and liable to be ex- 
tinguished by a breath of air.”’ Better re- 
fining methods remedied this, but, as gas- 
oline was then practically useless, there 
was always a tendency to leave as much 
as possible in the kerosene. The Rev. Mr. 
Eaton recommends that a small quantity 
in a spoon should be tested by applying 
a lucifer match to it. If it ignites, there 
is too much naphtha in it for safety. The 
development of the oil industry was very 
rapid. As early as 1865 there were 194 
refineries in the United States with a 
total output of 28,000,000 gallons. It 
sold at retail for fifty cents a gallon. 

Bissell and Drake’s success came at a 
very fortunate time. Since 1830 manu- 
facturing in the United States had in- 
creased enormously and the power- 
driven machines, used in the industries, 
needed lubrication. ‘The sources of oil 
for this purpose were the same as oil for 


illuminants, so the increasing demand 
for lamp oil was matched by the demand 
for lubricants. Burning Fluids were at- 
tacked in another direction. During the 
Civil War the demand for alcohol in- 
creased and in addition a heavy internal 
revenue tax was laid on it as a war meas- 
ure. This limited its use in varnishes, and 
turpentine was substituted, which in- 
creased its cost so that altogether eco- 
nomic conditions were particularly fa- 
vorable to the development of the new 
industry. Nevertheless, kerosene, like 
any new thing, however desirable, was 
not universally adopted until some years 
later; and in fact, it was two years be- 
fore it reached popular favor. The qual- 
ity of the refined product was variable, 
so that kerosene was sold under various 
trade names, one of which was “‘Pratt’s 
Astral Oil.” Lamps had to be developed 
and the process is hard to trace. The old- 
est kerosene burners that the writer has 
seen are practically the same as those 
used today. 

In 1860 solid round wicks were uni- 
versally used for hand lamps. ‘These had 
no chimneys or spur (button) turn-ups, 
while with few exceptions the kerosene 
lamps shown in any collection have flat 
wicks, turn-ups, and chimneys. All in- 
termediate forms seem to have been lost. 
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A single exception is shown in fig. (2). 
These burners were for use without a 
chimney, but as they were ship’s cabin 
lamps, they might not be as old as the 
design indicates. This burner shows what 
appears to be a step in the development 
of the dome-shaped draft deflectors, 
which have been an essential part of 
burners for at least fifty years. Other 
burners and devices for holding the 
chimney also shown in fig. (32). 

For generations people had been ac- 
customed to lamps that could be tipped, 
rocked, and carelessly handled. Kero- 
sene lamps were “top heavy”; chimneys 
were expensive and broke easily, due to 
improper mixtures and imperfect anneal- 
ing; so lamps with chimneys for com- 
mon use about the house were probably 
held by many to be more trouble and 
expense than they were worth. In 1867 
advertisements of lamps without chim- 
neys called attention to the fact that a 
lamp designed for a chimney was useless 
without it. “Danfort’s Atmospheric Ker- 
osene or Coal Oil Burner has no smell 
and uses no chimney.” Another adver- 
tises “‘a flat burner that uses all the oil.” 
And a third, “Collin’s Kerosene Burner 
and Chimney.” ‘These advertisements 
show what was new in the art of illumi- 
nation at that time. 

The development of kerosene burners 
was so rapid that no one has traced the 
steps by which flat wicks, spur turn-ups, 
draft deflectors, chimneys, and spring 
holders became common; but the first 
common use of circular wicks in Roch- 
ester burners, “angle” lamps, duplex 
burners, blue glass chimneys, and em- 
broidered Victorian lamp shades, can be 
recalled by many born in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. These shades 
were not strictly lamp shades, but table 
ornaments like the mainsail of a square- 


—_————, 


rigger placed between the reader and the 
lamp to shield his eyes from the in- 
tense (f ) glare of the then modern lamp, 

Oil lamps continued in use until dis- 
placed by either gas or electricity. Al- 
though illuminating gas was available in 
many large cities before kerosene lamps 
were known, and in spite of the fact that 
it was cheaper than whale oil, gas was 
probably not used in half the city homes. 
Families in comfortable circumstances 
lived in homes lighted by gas but other 
people depended on lamps and candles, 


and in the less thickly settled parts of 


the country, the use of gas in private 
houses was practically negligible. ‘The 
period from 1840 to 1865 was, never- 
theless, favorable to the expansion of gas 
lighting, as lamp oils were so costly and 
there was a great increase in the number 
of gas works, so that in the East, by 
1570, nearly every village of 10,000 or 
more inhabitants had its own gas plant. 
These plants, however, derived their 
principal support from stores, factories, 
and street lighting so that the country 
as a whole was little affected by the 
possibility of gas as a domestic illuminant. 

Even in houses having gas lights, oil 
lamps were not absent. Portable lights 
were a convenience and gas lights, be- 
fore the days of Welsbach mantles, had 
a habit of flickering, so that the light 
from Duplex or Rochester burners was 
preferred for reading. There were Ar- 
gand gas lamps for the table but their 
use was limited. The lack of portability 
may explain the renaissance of oil lamps 
in the form of the piano lamp of the 
‘“gay nineties,’ which was the last flicker 
of oil lamps in the homes of the affluent. 
In other homes their use has persisted un- 
til the present time. Many gallons of 
kerosene are sold for lighting purposes 
within a short radius of the building on 
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Early American Kerosene Lamps 


42nd Street, New York City, where this the city, however, the use of electricity 
is being written. Hundreds of old tene- is rapidly spreading, but kerosene lamps 
ments have no electricity or gas except will continue to be used in many homes 
in the halls and the tenants still depend for years to come. 

on oil lamps. In the country as well as in 
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Country Life in Maine, a Century Ago 


PART II 


By Marcarer H. JEWEL 


(Continued from Vol. XXIII, No. 1— 
July, 1932) 


HEY moved to the house Op- 

posite the Court House, now 

known as the “Alfred House.” 
In the deed of March 17, +1832, it is de- 
scribed as a two-story house. The Gen- 
eral paid Dr. Parsons $800 for it, $500 
of which he borrowed of J. and A. 
Conant. 

Work on it began immediately. Horse 
stalls had to be built and some small re- 
pairs made as on March 14 the Court of 
Common Pleas “set”? and on the fif- 
teenth there was an oration delivered at 
the meeting house at 7 o’clock and thirty 
spent the night at the house. This meant 
having some one come in to “tend horses” 
and another man in the house. Then be- 
gan more moving from the hill. ‘Timber, 
cordwood, hogs, hay, many loads of 
rocks, and 2,500 feet of hemlock plank 
for the stable floor from the Shakers’ 
mill, which cost $10 in full, pork, bacon 
and various vegetables. On March 19 
they “began to fix for halling barn.” As 
they hauled it at 2 o’clock the next day 
and pried it up before night it seems 
probable that it was simply moving the 
barn belonging to their new house. Even 
with the thirty-two cattle hauling it over 
a snowy road it does not seem likely that 
it was brought from the hill. The hill 
road twists both ways after it leaves the 
main road so that where the house stands 
it is parallel with it, and more than a 
mile from the inn. After the moving 
came sills, posts and the foundation of 
rocks from the hill. While this was still 
in process they built a shed and made 


some necessary repairs to the barroom, 
including a key. Then a chimney had to 
be rebuilt with a fireplace and two ovens. 
This was preparatory to building an ell 
for which they used both Jamaica boards 
(the best quality of board) and mer- 
chantable boards. By the 23rd of May 
John Parsons had moved from the farm 
on the hill to the Howard house just 
west of the inn. And the Leightons were 
planting about as much as usual on the 
hill and some things near the inn, in- 
cluding an asparagus bed. On June 2 
they set out elm, maple and locust trees, 
some of which must still be standing in 
front of the house. Soon after this they 
began “fraiming house,” and by the 7th 
the addition was raised. For this work 
the men were paid $1.00 per day, and 
frequently part of this was “paid at the 
bar.” 

On June 15 the stage stopped at 
James Sayward’s for the first time. 
“Been here since 16th May to dinner 
every day except one. Bill made out Jan 
1833 for 22 dinners at 25 Cts $5.50 & 
paid.”’ Whether the stage owners were 
open to persuasion as to where the stage 
should stop is a question, but during the 
years there is mention of change of stop- 
ping place on several occasions. 

On June 27, on the way back from 
Portsmouth, he left the tavern sign at 
Mr. N. Knowlton’s and paid him $1.00 
in full for making. On the 29th the 
board for the arm of the sign was fixed, 
and on the 4th of July the post was 
raised. On this day there was a “Jack- 
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son Caucus” at the meeting house, so 
after the sign was up “no more work 
done today.” The next day “no Roberts, 
no Phenix,” so no work on the house 
that day. A few days before this Mary 
and Rachel, William’s widow, got home 
from New York and Frances from Phil- 
adelphia. On the 1oth the stage horses 
were taken care of but nothing is said 
about passengers. 

There was evidently a hall in the new 
addition to the house, as August 9, “fixt 
some of the seats round the hall.’ There 
is now nothing to tell just where it was, 
as the ell has only bedrooms in it, but as 
the deed transferring the house after the 
General’s death still calls it “‘a two story 
house,” it seems probable that the hall 
was in the second story of the ell, and 
that the third story was built later. Next 
he had six boards for tables, and then 
three more, and the tables were finished 
on the 18th. The 16th the General had 
bought in Portsmouth $10.99 worth of 
goods including knives-and forks and the 
following day he laid in “8 galls rum, 2 
do C. brandy 3 do holland gin 3 bottles 
Lemon syrup” for which $7.00 was 
paid. The 18th a barrel of cider was 
added, and 54 tumblers, with 6 marked 
ones for the bar and some dishes of earth- 
enware were borrowed of Alvah Conant. 
The great day came the 20th. “County 
Convention here at the meeting house, 
about 200 dined (and surely wined) 
here at our house.” There were two extra 
men in the stable and two in the house. 

On October 1st he borrowed “‘a Col- 
our at Saco from Capt. Wheelwright” 
and on the 2nd the Regimental officers 
dined at the house. Sixteen gallons of rum 
were provided for this occasion. The next 
day “Levi drunk all day.” After this 
work was done in the cellar and a porch 
was built. As it was shingled, it was not 


—— 


the two-story porch of later days. Later, 
Moses Linscott moved into the house on 
the hill and “I married Moses Linscot 
and Phebe Stevens.’ In December is 
mention of one of the many pedlars who 
dropped in through the later years. From 
this one was bought some essence of 
wormwood and Stoughton’s elixir. 
“Feb. 7th, 1833, I borrowed a stove 
for the hall, on trial, but it would not 
answer my purpose, so the 8th had a 
stove of Capt. Sands for the hall.’”’ On 
the gth it was found that this stove did 
not answer, and no further mention of it 


‘is made. On the 18th Mr. Lyman Rich- 


ardson from Baldwin, painter, began to 
board at supper. On March gth Col. 
Daniel Lewis (Mrs. Leighton’s brother- 
in-law) died of the numb palsy and the 
day after Mr. Richardson took his like- 
ness. Plaster death masks are cheerful 
things in comparison with a_ portrait 
taken after death by an itinerant painter. 
We next hear of this artist going else- 
where to board and painting clock cases. 

On March 26 Moses Linscott moved 
from the farm on the hill to one at 
Moulton’s Mills, and on April 15 the 
General attended the vendue on the hill, 
and (as only $1,005 was bid) they ad- 
journed till the 20th. On that day the 
farm was struck off to John Lewis at 
$1,075. So after this the only garden was 
that back of the inn and perhaps in a field 
opposite. 

On July 3rd “fa Caravan of Animals 
came and put up here.” On the 4th “a 
Convention at the Court house the ani- 
mals exhibited in my shed (which had 
just been built) & stable 2 Moose rien 
deer a Caraboo a bear a rackoon an E. 
rabbit & a nondescript all natives of this 
State.” 
wonder. 

On August 30 “the great Caravan in 


The latter must have been a 
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Capt. Jos. Emersons field, many people 
in town,” but this time there is no list 
of the animals. 

On August 21 is the first mention of 
little John, who is never explained in the 
Diary, though he is sometimes men- 
tioned. On November 30 Usher got 
home in the stage. ““Has been gone two 
years; last June in Ohio.” On December 
4 Samuel got home from Ohio. During 
this year David Richardson, who had 
been teaching school, came and went, and 
his brother Lyman. In the “Richardson 
Memorial” it says that David was born 
in 1819. He seems rather young to teach. 
Lyman Richardson, born October, 1813, 
“died in early manhood.” As he came 
and went to and from various nearby 
towns, it seems quite likely that some of 
the local family portraits may have been 
painted by him. During all this year 
Levi was working and at times quite 
otherwise. “Levi gone on a cruise, on 
sprey, gone on a mission,” etc. Levi gone 
on a mission doubtless means something 
quite different from what is meant when 
it says for several Sundays, “no preach- 
ing today, Mr. Fisk gone on a mission.” 

In 1834 there is the frequent passing 
of sleds from back in the country loaded 
with everything from beans to ship’s 
timber for the builders at Kennebunk. In 
January comes mention of the astrono- 
mer who finished his lectures, and the 
first of February “br. John Parsons & I 
settled our accounts all except a wag- 
gon made in the year 1817 & some cyder 
apples and money & we have accounted 
for 8 weeks of Mary Parsons board this 
fall.” 

After this date there is an occasional 
letter to explain parts of the Diary. In 
March, Ann B. wrote to her brother 
Usher, in Brunswick, where he was 
studying medicine. During his stay in 





Ohio he had apparently been studying 
with a physician, and later in this year 
went back there to practice. She says 
“Brother Samuel went to Portsmouth 
two weeks since, but did not meet with 
suitable encouragement & is now visit- 
ing at Uncle MclIntires. (For a short 
time Samuel worked at the Navy Yard.) 
The singing school flourishes about the 
same as ever. [Temperance meeting of a 
number of towns was at Sanford Thurs- 
day, they had quite a debate. Mr. Horace 
Allen got up and confessed his great 
fault in drinking; after he had done 
speaking Mr. Bacon said if the gentle- 
man who had just spoken would pardon 
him he would just ask the audience to 
look at his face and see the bad effects 
of drinking. (And they called it temper- 
ance then.) They have concluded to 
build a new meeting house as Mr. 
Holmes has offered to take an active 
part, and have commenced on the new 
jail this week.” 

On April 1 they began to frame the 
Methodists’ meeting house, almost op- 
posite the inn, and there is constant men- 
tion of the progress of the building. On 
April 16 “we set out 7 maple & 3 elm 
trees from the hill, by the house and on 
the road and 2 by the pot house.” Porter 
Lambert had had a pottery apparently on 
the east side of the inn, which came into 
the possession of the Leightons, and May 
17, P. Lambert cleared out his ware 
from his pot house. ‘Then they cleared 
out old bricks (doubtless the kiln), tore 
out floors and evidently made it into 
what the General calls “‘my pot stable.” 
They also “set out 25 Cts worth of little 
Quints trees and some currant bushes.” 

On June 11 “we raised the meeting 
house at the corner (Congregational ) 
and no ardent spirits used on the occa- 
sion.” Many of the workmen boarded at 
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the inn. On the 23, “Moody hoisted the 
Bell up the belfry & rung it for the Ist 
time on the new meeting house.” With 
two churches and a gaol being built at 
the same time business was thriving. 

July 4, “a Jackson Convention at the 
Court house, had about 100 to dinner” 
and the day after “Rachel set off from 
Portland in the Packet for New York.” 
August 12th, “Co. Convention at the C. 
House about 200 people dined at our 
house & about 106 horses bated in & out 
of the stable.” 

In October, when the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas was in session, magnesia, cam- 
phor & snuff was bought as well as the 
usual rum and gin. “We were full of 
Compy. 40 to lodge in all.” On No- 
vember 7 is the first and only mention of 
whiskey, which was bought with rum, 
brandy and gin. On the 26 the new 
meeting house at the Corner was dedi- 
cated, and on December 10 the Meth- 
odist meeting house. 

The outstanding event of January, 
1835, was on the 4th, “excessive cold, 
the ‘Thermometer stood at 32% below 
zero after sunrise, 10 colder than any- 
thing this season & 4 colder than has 
been for 45 years past.” On the 11th, 
George (the son ) brought 
home a bass viol from Kennebunk, on 
trial, probably to use in the church. On 
Sunday, February 14, “Capt. ‘Tobias 
Walker & 17 others calld here & took 
dinner, they had been to the Shakers 
meeting.” The Shaker settlement at Al- 
fred was about a mile from the farm on 
the hill, and rather farther from the 
Corner. All through the Diary the vis- 
itors and boarders went to Shaker meet- 
ing, and the General bought lumber, 


youngest 


seeds, wooden boxes, and the various 
other articles which they made, and bor- 
rowed their machine for sowing, and 


| 


also carried grain to be ground at their 
mill. In February, “Mr. Boswill came 
here & left a patent oven with Andrews 
the tin worker to make one by.” And, 
pedlar was paid $1.50 for 4 bottles of 
essence of peppermint, hemlock, check- 
erberry and rose essence. The collecting 
of debts for lodging, etc., was still 3 
problem, so that the General went to 
Harrison and took 15 bushels of oats in 
part payment on a note, and then spent 
the night at Longley’s tavern at the foot 
of Sebago pond. The next day he came 
home by Windham, Standish and Wa- 


terboro. 


On the roth of March, Blanchard set 
off for Boston to see the pirates hung, 
He was gone ten days. In the meantime 
some fireboards were being made for the 
house. On March 20, widow Goodwin, 
the occupant of the house next the inn, 
died, and “Chadwick & I made her cof- 
fin.’ ““Miss Kimball moved her house- 
hold goods into the H. house April Ist.” 

On April 6, John (the mysterious) 
the General attended meeting. 
George’s new singers were introduced 


and 


into the singing seats. George must have 
then been teaching singing school in Al- 
fred. He is noted later as doing it in 
many of the nearby towns. On May 8 
an elm tree was planted by the sign post. 
On the 16th, “paid William Pride a 
pedlar 1.50 Cts for an oil table oil cloth, 
and 8 cts for pipes.” On June 9 work 
began on the Holmes house. The frame 
was raised the 16th and Mr. J. Holmes 
had some liquor for his men. Some of 
the workmen roomed at the inn. Nothing 
is said about the decorative iron work at 
the edge of the roof, with bows and ar- 
rows in the design. This is reputed to 
have been put on as Mr. Holmes, who 
was the first senator from Maine, wished 
to mark his Indian descent. It was at 
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The Common, Alfred, Maine 


pound were beef 312-4, mutton 2, veal 


some time taken off, but found in a shed 
many years later and put on again. On 
the 29th the great caravan exhibited 
their animals. Forty of the horses were 
stabled at the inn. 

In September the Supreme Judicial 
Court tried two cases which are noted in 
the Diary, Theodore Williams for the 
murder of his wife (the verdict is not 
mentioned), and the rioters for pulling 
down Thos. Riley’s house in Saco, “four 
imprisoned & four cleard. Oct. 5th I 
carried Mr. Dillingham to Shapleigh to 
Emery’s Mills & Elder Gerrish’s to see 
his patent fire place, and on the 12th 
Elder Gerrish left an Iron fire place for 
me, Iron 53 lb & funnell 16 lb.” As two 
“ribbets’”” were made for it and three 
small bars, this sounds like what is known 
as a fireframe. In November “31 Cts 
paid for 1 gr. of rackoon.” 

In the last months of this year some 
of the prices of meats are noted more 
separately than usual. The prices per 


3 geese for 


4, fresh pork 7 and 8 cts., 
$1.08, turkeys 37% and 58 cts. apiece, 
fish 2-3 cts., chickens 6 cts. per Ib., but- 
ter in the summer 1214, and winter 
167, and eggs 10-12 cts. 

The first unusual event of 1836 was 
when Mr. Ebenezer Robinson of Brat- 
tleborough, Vt., map seller, put up 
night, with horse and pung. On Feb- 
ruary 12, “I had of Mr. Robinson one 
map of the U. States, 4 dolls, one of 
Maine 1.50, three of the trial Cruci- 
fixtion & ascention of Jesus Christ at 
$5.50, one likeness 10 Cts & 2 quires 
letter paper, 20 Cts pr quire, in all 
$11.50 Cts and he paid me 1.50 cash to 
ballance in full for his board while he 
had the measles and attendance.” 

“Friday, July 8, excessive hot day, 
the thermometer stood at 98, about 6 
O’Clock little John went to Jepsons 
Mill pond to wash himself with Charles 
Parsons David Yeaton & John ‘Tabor 
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and they waded in too deep and John 
drowned & John Tabor & David Yeaton 
just escaped. Doctrs. Hall & Hanna- 
ford were calld immediately and tried 
an hour but no sign of life could be per- 
ceived. Saturday Richd Fenix dug the 
grave for little John & Capt. Rogers 
made the coffin & box and the funeral 
was at 5. Several days later I paid Richd 
Fenix Jr. one dollar in full for his serv- 
ices digging the grave for little John.” 

The identity of little John was a 
mystery until in the town history in the 
York County Atlas, under “Occurrences 
Worthy of Notice,” was “Persons 
drowned in Alfred: John Leighton 
grandson of General Samuel Lighton.” 
He must have been about six. On Sep- 
tember 24 “Oner set off this morning 
for Salem & from there to Ohio next 
monday.” She was the third daughter 
and had been teaching school. 

The winter of 1837 was very cold 
and with much snow and on the 2nd of 
January it was two feet deep “‘and very 
sollid,” so that for several days “all 
hands out breaking paths,”’ so there was 
plenty of snow in which to pack away 
a quarter of beef and twenty spare ribs 
of pork which the General had bought. 
What meat he did not use was taken to 
Saco, later, and sold with a little profit. 
On Friday, the 6th, “‘the mail from Au- 
gusta never arrived this week which was 
due on monday till today afternoon on 
account of the drifting snow.” On the 
8th, “Messrs Hanniford & Foster from 
Gardiner attended meeting with me this 
afternoon, they put up here yesterday on 
account of bad travelling, on their way 
to the State of New York, two sleighs 
loaded with India rubber table cloths to 
sell. On Monday they paid for their ex- 
penses for themselves & horses since sat- 
urday, 4.65 in table cloths.”” Were these 


ee 


made at the oil cloth factory at Win. 
throp, the next town to Gardiner’ By 
the 19th the paths began to be good, and 
the 21st, “Mr. Getchel brought me a 
stove of James improved patent & ex- 
changed for the one he brought me be- 
fore of Moores patent and a chimney 
board was made for the back kitchen.” 
The heavy snow kept on coming and the 
roads had to be broken out frequently, 
but the sleds loaded with wood of every 
kind kept passing, and various travellers, 
On February 23, “I paid five dolls to 


Chas Hacket of Brattleborough Ver- 


mont for a buffalo skin.” By the last of 
March the getting 
slumpy and on the 20th was town meet- 
ing on account of the surplus revenue 
money, and the roth of April there was 
another, and the town voted to distribute 


travelling was 


the whole amount of money among all 
the inhabitants, 22nd some 
The General 
paid his daughter, Ann B.., $1.32 as her 
part of the surplus money. Times have 


and the 


money was distributed. 


changed since 1837. On April 1 there 
was a raffle of a sleigh, harness and buf- 
falo robe, with shares apparently one 
dollar. On the 14th, Mr. J. Parker be- 
gan his geography school, and went to 
Springvale the 26th. He paid $4.28 for 
his board for that time. The General 
was not very well and mentions being 
blooded several times, but he set out two 
elms and two small maple trees for 
which he paid 92 cents. 

On May g, Geo. F. B. went to Ken- 
nebunk and brought back a box of musi- 
cal instruments he had bought in Bos- 
ton. Later in the month a shop belonging 
to the house next the inn was fixed for 
casting, with a forge, bellows, etc., and 
Ab. Day began casting andirons or fire 
dogs. They seem to be the same. Then 
some patterns were brought to make 
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feet for a cultivator, next came wagon 
hoxes and harrow teeth. Sometimes the 
General or Geo. F. B., helped to take 
of “the heats,’ sometimes other men. 
Scrap iron for the forge cost 1'4 cents 
per pound, and coal 1 or 144 cents. A 
set of wagon boxes sold for 75 cents and 
cultivator teeth 9/ per set. Andirons 
were sold by the pound at 4 or 4% 
cents. In August Ab. Day tried to cast 
a bell but did not succeed. * 

On the 2oth, ““Honble. John Holmes 
& his new wife appeard to meeting.” 
She was Mrs. Swan, daughter of Gen- 
eral Knox. 
either for the new house, or for Al- 
fred, as they soon moved to ‘Thomaston. 

On the 25th, “6 waggons, 11 horses 


Possibly she did not care 


& 25 people calld here on their Journey 
moving from Augusta to Illinois & stopt 
till the rain held up then set off for 
Dover about noon, four families men 
women & children, one only 7 weeks 
old. And on Sept. 13th 15 men women 
& children staid the night & set off in 
four waggons for Cincinati from Ken- 
nebec Co. towns of Chesterfield, Wil- 
ton &c.” 

“Sept. 18th I set two posts for guide 
boards & one by the house.” 

“November 17th, Usher got home 
from Ohio, been gone three years last 
June.” He stayed until December 6th. 
On the same day “Mr. Day here with his 
span of horses, brought grave stones for 
Capt. Rogers two daughters & others 
from Orford N. H.” This seems quite 
a distance to send for such things. 

In 1838 a mysterious Mr. Charles 
Peter Noleini, “the organist,” comes and 
goes, apparently a friend of the musical 
Geo. F. B. 

In April, “Capt. Samuel Jones of 
Great Falls came with a load of hats.” 
Some were bought for 30 cents and “a 


furr hat for 3.75.” In June there was 
a meeting at the upper meeting house 
for the abolitionists. On the 29th, a 
place was mowed for the bowery, what- 
ever that was, and on the 4th of July, 
with five men helping in the house and 
stable, “‘we dined about 500 men in the 
booth, and about 40 in the house. 5th, 
very hot afternoon we were very still, 
only returned the borrowed vessels & 
knives & forks.’ On the 11th there was 
a County convention of the Whig party. 
The middle of August, Mary Leighton 
wrote to her brother Usher, and also to 
her brother Samuel, in Ohio, on the 
same sheet of paper where there was a 
letter to Samuel from his father. After 
saying that she had spent several weeks 
in an ornamental school in Salem, pay- 
ing $10 for tuition, and hoped to get 
a situation to attend to the ornamental 
branches in some school, she described 
the festivities. On July 4th there was a 
Jacksonian convention it was thought 
there were fifteen hundred people in 
town. “We set the table for four hun- 
dred with provision, I suppose there was 
twice that number eat there that day. 
There was no loss for the party bought 
it right out, the 11th of July we had 
dinner in the house upper and lower hall 
for the Whigs, the tables were set for 
two hundred and 15, they were about 
filled again the 2nd time. We had a 
little spree preperatory to Georges going 
to Andover, we had about twenty or 
more of the young folks here to spend 
the day and have a good time along with 
some of the ham that was left of the con- 
vention and lemons that went nice in 
lemonade, the two long tables were to- 
gether in the hall and the casters were 
finely filled with flowers.” 

In the year 1839 there were no such 
celebrations. “The shop was used occa- 
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sionally to cast cultivator teeth or and- 
irons, but “Ab gone a marvelling” ex- 
plains many things. “March Ist. Capt. 
Allen drafted men for his Co. yesterday 
& Capt. Timo. Garey from his to day 
to hold themselves in readiness to defend 
the state on the N. E. boundary.” 

The General was getting old and was 
blooded occasionally at 25 cents a time, 
and he paid 1/ for blistering flies and 
one dollar for Brandreth’s pills, which 
were very popular. In May, “ a Piannor 
was hauled from Kennebunk for Geo. 


F. B.” who had just returned from An- 


dover by way of Boston and Kenne- 
bunk by water. And in June, George and 
his sister Ann went to Limerick to 
county association of ministers and mu- 
sicians. In the same month two shillings 
was paid for “Rd. Cherry tree bark, ash 
bark & burglum bark,” whatever that 
was. In August, “a Quaker woman held 
a meeting in the M. meeting house one 
week day afternoon. Ist September I 
was taken sick with billious fever and 
with the typhus fever and have not been 
able to go out a door or attend to any 
business since and this is the first time I 
have taken a pen in hand to write a line.” 
This entry was evidently made Decem- 
ber 20. 

1840. On January 14, “Geo. F. B. 
set off for Limington with his small Pi- 
anno Fort.” He was teaching singing 
schools in a number of places. On Feb- 
ruary 12, “there was a convention of 
young men at the meeting house. 125 
dined at the inn and 42 lodged there the 
night before.”” On April 7, “I rode out a 
little, the first time I have been into the 
road since last August.” ‘The doctor had 
been cupping him occasionally and he 
had been blistered. On July 9 the Gen- 
eral renewed his youth by going to Cape 
Porpoise on a fishing trip. It was not 


| 


very successful, so he went again on Av. 
gust 4, spending several days and getting 
twenty fish. Debt collecting was no 
simpler for country doctors than for 
other people. On February 24, “TI paid 
Dr. Mulvy 15 dolls towards his account 
for doctoring myself and family this 
winter, and likewise 714 goose at 7 Cts 
& 5% |b turkey at 8 Cts and likewise 
one cast iron mortar at 6/.” This was 
made at the shop. 

Although the Diary is written up as 
regularly as ever there is much less men- 
tion of coming and going at the inn. 
From the smaller quantities of meat and 
other provisions it is evident that the 
other places in the town were getting 
much of the patronage. But there is still 
a little to be learned about the going 
prices of some things. Emerson, a pedlar 
from Lowell, was paid “$1.12'% for 
¥2 M. of segars and $5.25 for 42 
lb. candles.” As 
men, evidently not young, came and 
worked, probably for their board. In 
February, 1842, Ann B. returned from 
Newcastle (Me.), where she had been 
with Geo. F. B., who was teaching 
school and singing school there. She had 
been with him constantly when he was 
teaching in Cornish. There are two let- 
ters written in March to Frances Leigh- 
ton who was then at 128 Tremont St., 
Boston, with Mrs. Lloyd. Mrs. Leighton 
says that her husband has commenced 
reading the Bible through and “appears 
to entertain a hope.” Ann B. writes that 
“there has been a great temperance re- 
form in this place, the inhabitants of the 
piace have reformed and left the retailers 
without customers. Father keeps it yet, 
just enough to have the name of it and no 
profit. I hope he will be induced to aban- 
don it soon altogether.” This fact is evi- 
dent from the Diary, as very little liquor 
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is bought, and there is little mention of 
work “being paid at the bar,” as in earlier 
years. On June 3, “G. F. B. and Ann B. 
set out for Ohio about | O’Clock, went 
to Saco, took the cars to Portland, to take 
the steam boat to Boston, &c.” If they 
had waited a few days they would have 
had a letter, with full directions for the 
trip, from Usher in Kenton. He thought 
that it would take five days to Tiffin, the 
end of the railroad, which.was forty-five 
miles from his home. On July 4, “there 
was a Co. Convention at the Court 
House, we dined 60 people.” They had 
lamb, cider and “plenty of peas.” On 
Saturday, December 3, “we have news 
of the destruction of many lives and very 
much property being lost on the sea coast 
latt Wednesday night. Capt. Leander 
Foss from Kennebunk in the bark /sidore, 
a new ship, built in Kennebunk the last 
summer, bound to New Orleans was 
driven ashore in the gale on the Cape 
Neddick rocks, a few miles S. of Wells 
village and totally wrecked, and all on 
board perished, consisting of fifteen men 
including the crew, all from Kennebunk 
and the ship wholly owned there.” 

On April 29 they received news of the 
death of their youngest daughter, Ann 
Bell, at her sister’s in Ohio, after a brief 
illness) Among the things which were 
sold for storage, long years after, with 
the Diary, besides many household be- 
longings and papers, was some silver. 
There were two tablespoons marked 
A. B. L. which had belonged to Usher 
Leighton’s daughter. They must have 
come from her aunt and perhaps had 
been for what we now call a “Hope 
Chest.” In the meantime Geo. F. B., 
who had again been teaching in New- 
castle, had come home. And on May 24 
he went with his father to Newfield 
where he was shown the bounds of the 


Balch Mill lot of land. It was many years 
since the General had been there. Al- 
though there is no further mention of 
hard liquor they made “a horse to put a 
beer cag on,” and in November “made 
a closet where the Bar was.” June 24, 
“T had a lamb of Bradford & killd for 
my leg and laid abed all day.” That leg 
had been lame and had been blistered for 
several days. The last of the month 
Usher and his wife came from Ohio for 
a visit and were there several weeks. 
And Usher and George went to Kenne- 
bunk to fish. In August four dozen case 
knives and forks were lent to Jeremiah 
Lord of Doutis Falls to be used at camp 
meeting and to be returned in one week. 
In September was the regimental muster, 
“we dined two Companies & field of- 
ficers, in all about 80 men. In October 
I paid a pedlar 62% Cts for the ten 
Presidents,” Currier and Ives, or pos- 
sibly Kellogg, as a set of eight by Kellogg 
was found in an attic in Wells not long 
ago. On November 4, “paid Samuel 
Brackett of Berwick as per ret. in full 
the balance due him for his assistance 
about raising the Balch Mill, 1816, in 
Newfield. On the 18th Mr. Turner 
closed the Academy at noon, II weeks 
this term, and all the Academy boarders 
at the inn left.” Whether they came 
when the farm work would permit, or to 
stay as long as their board money lasted 
(one dollar a week) is a question, but two 
were there for ten weeks, one for nine, 
one for seven, and two for five. The great 
event of December was the 12th when 
‘“‘a Company of young people, our neigh- 
bors, about fifty, supered at our house.” 

The year 1844 had for its first real 
event the opening of the brick store at 
the corner by Geo. F. B. who had been 
to Boston to get a stock of goods. He 
must have had a partner, as he seems to 
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have been away frequently, and to have 
taught singing school as usual. He had 
from his father 606 lbs. andirons, wheel- 
boxes, etc., at 4 cents per pound, which 
must have been left from the shop, and 
later, 100 wheel spokes which the Gen- 
eral had on hand. The last of February 
they had news of the death of Samuel, 
the oldest surviving son, at Sandusky, 
Ohio. By lifting some very heavy oak 
saw logs, to get them into the mill, he 
broke a blood vessel. 

April 20 some “‘turmato seeds” were 
sown with the other vegetables, the first 
time they are mentioned, and May | 
“the pomgranets in full bloom.” ‘The 
true pomegranate certainly does not 
grow in Maine, and from the date these 
must have been some variety of plum; 
once before there is mention of buying 
some for eight cents. In June, Oner, with 
her husband, Dr. Jones, and two sons, 
came from Ohio for a visit of two weeks, 
and when she left her father gave her 
$25. In July one tin*pedlar was paid 
thirty-four cents for a coffee pot, and 
another one a dollar for a flowered red 
and white table cloth. In August “Ora- 
mel Prescott was paid 25 Cts for a new 
string to my brass clock, 7/6 for clean- 
ing my wooden clock & 1/ for cleaning, 
fixing &c one in the little chamber for 
Geo. F. B. he came here saturday after- 
noon from the town of Vershier, Orange 
County, in the State of Vermont.” 

1845 began much as other years. 
Geo. F. B. and a woman who had board- 
ed at the inn began to keep house in the 
Bradbury house for a boarding house. It 
cannot have been a success, as in Decem- 
ber he went to North Carolina. In the 
meantime the General had paid $3.05 
for “11 baskets of different sizes, and 25 
Cts for Dr. Gages Panacea.” In June, 
Usher and his wife and two children 


———e 


came from Ohio for a two weeks’ stay, 
and about the same time $2.71 was paid 
for “H. Gin and Cognac brandy.” Ver 
different from $25 worth of such things 
which had been the usual amount ten 
years before. But there was a small Loco 
convention at the court house. 

During all this year the Levi family 
has not been mentioned. But on Decem.- 
ber 30, “T took Levi Jr. of Eliot out of 
Jail, he having been committed _ this 
morning for 6 months, on bail, for his 
good behaviour during said term, on pen- 
alty of one hundred dollars.” ‘The Gen- 


‘eral must have rued the day that he 


did it. 

In 1846 things went on peacefully 
for a time. Geo. F. B.’s saddle, bridle, 
harness, etc., were packed and sent to 
him in Wilmington, N. C. In May, “2 
b. corn was carried to Littlefield’s mill 
Wt. 119 lb. paid him /g for grinding 
and the bag came back Wt 112 Ib, 
seven pound out, for the last time to 
Eliab Littlefield’s mill, 12 1b lost before 
making in all 19 |b besides paying for 
the grinding.” It was the custom for the 
miller to take toll when he ground grain, 
but not if he was paid for doing it. Geo. 
I’. B. got back from Wilmington early 
in June. “Levi Jr. set out for Eliot, been 
here with us since Decr. 29th last. On 
July 


been 


7th he was committed to prison 
gone to Eliot since last tuesday. 
8th, Levi Jr. taken out of prison by 
G. W. Came Esgqr. for 12 months on 
penalty of 300 dollars for his good be- 
haviour.” He had worked for him more 
or less while in the General’s custody. 
On the 2oth, Levi, Jr., got back from 
Eliot with G. W. Came, who had evi- 
dently gone to get him. On September 2, 
“T went with my son Geo. F. B. to the 
Jail house by the request of Levi Jr. 
and releast him from the bond of G. W. 
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Came Esqr. who stood bound for him 
since the 6th day of July last, in the sum 
of 300 dollars for his good behaviour for 
the space of 12 mos. from said date. “On 
the ard he went to Eliot in the night, 
and on the 4th Geo. F. B. went to Eliot 
and got him. On the 22nd Geo. and 
Levi set out for Portland they are to go 
in a vessel which George has bought, to 
Boston, when Geo. is to come home & 
Levi is to proceed to Wilmington in N. 
Carolina.” On Oct. 14th, “Levi got 
home, left the schooner in Marblehead, a 
few days after Geo. F. B. had started for 
the South.” Just before that Mary Leigh- 
ton had started for Wilmington, going 
to Portland from Saco by train, thence 
to Newcastle by steamboat, and by pack- 
et to North Carolina. On November 9 
Levi ran away in the night for the third 
time since the 12th of July last, taking 
all his clothes and effects with him. 
And on the same day the railroad com- 
mittee began to view and measure the 
distance from the courthouse to Salmon 
Falls on Saco River. On the 20th the 
committee got up to the Mousam River, 
this side of Powers in Sanford, the 2 Ist, 
tothe Round Pond and the boggy marsh, 
and on the 23rd they were viewing the 
route in Lyman. This was for the pres- 
ent Portland & Rochester branch of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad and was finally 
laid out without going through Lyman 
and crossed the river at Bar Mills several 
miles above Salmon Falls. During this 
month the Leightons paid thirty cents 
for a little fire fender. 

1847 begins with the errant Levi, 
who was brought back from Eliot. He 
had been gone since November 9. He 
ran away again the 6. But his doings 
paled before the family event. On Jan- 
uary 9, it simply says, “Capt. Jos. Em- 
erson & his br. B. spent the evening with 


us.’ On the 28th, “I set out for Portland 
bought $24.42 Cts of spirits, and got 
home about g in the evening.” On the 
31st most of the family attended meet- 
ing. (The General himself was so deaf 
that he rarely went.) “In the evening our 
daughter Frances was married to Mr. 
Benjamin Emerson of Lower Gilman- 
ton in N. H. by Revd. Mr. John Orr.” 
Mr. Emerson was a childless widower, 
born in Alfred, graduated at Dartmouth, 
and practicing law. Several days later he 
and his wife set out for Boston. Al- 
though there is little said about liquor, 
the General was going to Portland and 
buying rum and gin by the barrel. On 
March 18 the truant Levi got back. Later 
Miss Hannah Hibbard was paid fifty 
cents for making a jacket for him, 13/6 
was paid for the cloth and fifty cents for 
lining, trimming, buttons, etc. And on 
May 8, “Geo. W. Came Esqr. took the 
risk and relieved me from my respon- 
sibility respecting Levi Jr. at the Jail,” 
but Levi came and went from the inn as 
usual. June 25, “old Mr. Stephen Gile 
died this morning, the first white male 
child born in the town of Alfred. He 
was 80.” In July, Usher, with his son 
and daughter, and Oner Jones with her 
son Henry Clay, came from Ohio, And 
in August Mary got back from North 
Carolina, and Geo. F. B. soon after. In 
September “‘paid a boy 2/6 for a dozen 
pigeons.” On October 6 “John H. Bur- 
ney here from Shallotte, N. Carolina.” 
The 13th “there was a fine cattle show 
in the Court yard, about 60 dined here 
and 100 the next day.” On the 17th most 
of the family attended meeting, and in 
the evening “Mr. Orr married John Bur- 
ney Esgqr. to my daughter Mary, about 
30 neighbors present.”’ On the 18th the 
Burneys set out for home, and on the 
25th “my daughter Mary’s effects went 
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to N. Berwick depot to take the cars for 
Boston, then to go by water to N. Caro- 
lina & Levi Jr. with them.” And he ac- 
tually got there and staid six months. 

In 1848 the General still kept the inn 
although his children all had tried to 
have him give it up and let them look 
after him. So he occasionally went to 
Portland, though never alone. On July 
4 there was a Loco convention at the 
courthouse and sixty dined at the inn. 
Early in August Geo. F. B. got back 
from Wilmington, though he made but 
a short stay. The 19th Dr. Usher Par- 
sons and Dr. Usher Parsons Leighton 
came. On the 21st, “Dr. Parsons set 
out for home, to Doutis falls to take the 
cars. I gave him my sword as a gratuity 
for his extra kindness heretofore to me 
and my family, the same silver headed 
sword which I bought of Colol. Saml. 
Ham of Portsmo. N. H. 19th Sept. 
1795 for thirty dollars as pr his rect of 
that date, it being the same sword which 
was presented by Sir Peter Warren to 
Sir William Pepperell, in England, 
when he had conferred on him the honors 
of Baronet, after the captor of Lewis- 
burgh.” 

On the 25th the General and Levi 
“set out in 2 waggons for Portland at 4 
O’Clock in the morning, and got there 
Y% past 9 O’Clock.” They bought a mix- 
ture of things and got home by nine at 
night. Rather a hard day for a man of 
seventy-seven. On the 26th is the last 
entry made by the General himself, the 
usual unexciting day. Below is written: 

“28th Monday Usher P. left for Ohio 
with his little daughter Ann, and the 
same day Genl. Saml. Leighton was 
taken with billious fever and partially 
recovered, took cold Oct. 2nd which ef- 
fected his lungs and expired Oct. 13th 
1848 in 78th year of his age, having been 


ee 


born at Kittery 25th May 1771. He re. 
tained his strength of mind untill the 
last.” 

Mrs. Leighton went to live with her 
daughter, Mrs. Emerson, in Gilmanton, 
and later in Pittsfield, N. H. In 1849 
Geo. F. B. married Emily Glidden 
Kilby of Newcastle, Maine. Some of his 
letters tell a little about the inn. It was 
at first rented to a man named Shaw, and 
in the autumn of 1850 sold to B. J. 
Herrick and Wm. G. Conant for $1,400. 
The dining tables went with the house 
and the buyers would probably take some 
of the beds, etc. For himself he had taken 
the sideboard and the old dressing table 
and the old glass in the parlor chamber 
and had them varnished to take South, 
also the stand and old desk in the stable 
and had reserved the old picture tiles 
over the fireplace in the front room, so 
it is evident that all the old furniture 
bought in the South nowadays, was not 
necessarily made there. In a letter of a 
year later, from Georgetown, S. C., he 
says that “his parlor has in one corner his 
bass viol, then a fireplace with brass 
fender, then Emily’s rocking chair with 
a net cover over the back, next the old 
black walnut sofa, then mahogany chairs 
and piano, and by the door the old table 
that used to be in the front chamber. The 
sideboard is in the basement dining room, 
and in it the old blue bottle, 1745, with 
some old brandy in it for my friends.” 
And he also says that he had placed the 
Proprietors’ records of Shapleigh in the 


Registry of Deeds in Alfred. 


The inn at Alfred was closed in the 
summer of 1930. The automobile had 
put it out of business. And in May, 1931, 
the Shaker settlement was sold and the 
family there joined that at Sabbathday 
Lake. 
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Rotes and Gleanings 


AN INVOICE OF FABRICS, ETC., 
SHIPPED FROM BOSTON TO 
TAUNTON, IN 1688. 


COMMUNICATED BY 
WALTER KENDALL WATKINS 


Octob’ 18: 1688 


Inuoyce of Sundry Goods now shipt P on 
bord John Ricketts shallop Bound from Bos- 
ton to Plimouth: there to bee Left at Robert 
Ransums warehouse for Conveyance to Taun- 
ton & goe Consigned vnto Capt Tho Leoonard 
to make sale of for the ord. of John Poole of 
Boston viz' 
2 peeces best mixt Serges 21 yds in 








ps at 80/ P ps 8-0-0 

18 vds rood cloth Culler brod cloth 
at g/ vd $-2-0 

1 peece Scarlett Stroudwater Plaine 

containing 52 yds %4 at 3/6 g-2-10% 

1 Role brod sheeting fugeere can- 
uas cont: 138 yds at 214 yd. 1 2-1-6 

12 yds % fine brod green say for 
aporns — at 5/. 3-2-6 

1 peece whitt Hamborough shirit- 

ing qt. 22 ells is 27+yds % 

at 214 2-8-1 

1 peece fine Romalls gq‘. 15. Han- 
cher neckcloths at 2/. 1-10-0 
1 peece alligors qt. 16 yds at 2/44 1-17-4 

1 peece whitt brod callicoe qt. 
19 yds. at 2/. 1-1 8-0 

1 peece slezy Lawne gq‘. 8 yds. 
at 2/. 0-16-0 
2 peeces cullred filleten at 2/64 0-5-0 
6 gross Coat buttons at 4/6° 1-7-0 

1 peece Devon Kersy qt. 24 yds 
at 6/. 7-7-0 
£57-17-4 

P John Poole 

more 53 yds fine Hambora canvas 
for shirting at 18¢ 3-19-6 
£61-16-10 


6 Doz mens Kniues at 
s/. P doz £1-10-0 
3 Doz for women at 5/. 0-15-0 
one thousand best frensh 
flints 
g yds Packing cloth to 


84 


0-1 5-0 


make vp the goods 
in 0-8-o 3-8-0 
a 
£65-4-10 


In. Pack. 31/ T L /Role M /No. go/ 
Nores 

Stroud or strouding was a fabric used 
for blankets in barter with the American 
Indians. It originally was made at Stroud 
in Gloucestershire. As late as 1858 
Simmond’s Dictionary of Trade men- 
tions “a large, but coarse blue blanket, 
ealled a stroud.” 

“The typical legislator, from south- 
ern Illinois, in 1826, wore for his best, 
clothes made of blue strouding, such as 
the Indians used for breech-clouts.” — 
Nicolay and Hay, Abraham Lincoln. 


Canvas at that time was used for 
sheeting and also for clothing. Fuger or 
fugeree seems to have been a finish on 
cloth, usually mentioned in connection 
with satin. 


Say was a cloth of fine texture re- 
sembling serge and used for aprons, pet- 
ticoats, curtains, and lining cloaks. It 
usually was dyed a green color. 

Hamborough, i.e., Hamburg. 


Romal was a silk or cotton square or 
handkerchief, at that time sometimes 
called “Sea Handkerchiefs,” 


brought from over sea. 


because 


Alligors cloth, also spelled “Aligers” 
cloth, in Essex County Court Records, 
perhaps was Algiers cloth. 

Filleting was tape or binding material. 

Kersey was a coarse narrow cloth wo- 
ven from long wool and usually ribbed. 
Commonly it was used to make stock- 
ings and other kinds of clothing and was 
sold in a great variety of colors — blue, 
green, red, yellow, etc. There were va- 
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rious kinds of kerseys, as ordinary, sort- 
ing, Devonshire (called “dozens” and 
later known as Tiverton kerseys), and 
check kerseys. By law a piece of kersey 
was eighteen yards long and a yard and 
a nail in width. A nail was two and one- 
quarter inches or the sixteenth part of a 
yard. 

KircHEN Grate. A Large, Strong 
Iron Kitchen Grate for burring Coal, 
to be Sold. Inquire of John Campbell 
[Postmaster ] in Cornhill, Boston.—Bos- 
ton News-Letter, Nov. 7714, 1720. 


New Cast_E Coat. For the Benefit 
of the ‘Town in this severe Season, To 
be Sold by Ralph Inman, the best New 
Castle Coal for four Shillings & six 
Pence by the single Bushel on Board 
the Snow Nottingham, Thomas Story, 
Master, lying at Bronsdon’s Wharffe. 
—Boston Gazette, Feb. 2/9, 1741. 


Coat. Such Labouring Men as are 
inclined to go to Louisbourg, and be em- 
ployed in digging Coals, may meet with 
good Encouragement by applying to 
Charles Apthorp and Thomas Hancock, 
shall receive their pay in Silver every 
week, be protected from all impresses, 
and have Liberty to return in the fall of 
the Year, if they don’t incline to stay 
longer.—Boston Gazette, May 19,1747. 


CoaL Miners. ‘Two Persons who 
have for several Years been employed in 
working in the Coal Mines in New- 
castle, in England, and more lately have 
been with great success in that Employ 
at Louisbourg: are now come up from 
thence to this Town, and are desirous 
of engaging in that Business, if it may 
be had here. They will also engage in 
digging or sinking of Wells for any 
Gentlemen inclined to employ them. In- 
quire of the Printer.—Boston Gazette, 
June 27, 1749. 





New-Cast_LeE Coat. To be Sold by 
John Dennie Good New-Castle Coal 
by the Quantity; and for the benefit of 
private Families, by the single Chaldron. 
—Boston Gazette, Dec. 19, 1749. 


PAINTING, Gilding, and Varnishing, 
By B. ‘Tucker, At his shop Sign of the 
Painter’s Arms, State Street, Where may 
be had, A General assortment of Paint- 
ers Colours ground or dry, Also—Best 
Glaziers Diamonds, Brushes, Tools, and 
Pencils, Pumice Stone, Sheer Glass, 
Stone and Pallet Knives, Leaf Gold, 
Oil and Varnishes, Spirits ‘Turpentine. 
Letharge, Vitroil, Putty, Glue, &c.— 
Also, A handsome engraving of the 
‘Town of Newburyport, with or without 
Glass and Frames. Standards or Flags 
Painted on the best Silk and in the New- 
est Style, constant attendance given and 
the smallest favor gratefully acknowl- 
edged.—I mpartial (Newburyport) Her- 
ald, April 1, 1796. 


WatcH Maker. For Sale by Isaac 
‘Townsend, Watch-maker, No. 7 State- 
Street, Boston, New and second-hand 
Gold, Silver, and Pinchbeck Watches, 
Elegant steel and gilt Watch-Chains, 
Gilt, brass and steel Watch-Keys, Gilt, 
Cornelian, pearl, and silver Seals, Strings, 
glasses and Trinkets. Jewelry. Elegant 
Stone Shoe, Knee, Stock and Bracelet 
Buckles, Stone Necklaces, Garnet, stone 
and plain Gold Rings, Cypher’d But- 
tons, Breast Pins and Broaches, Gold and 
Paste Earrings, Lockets, and Paste Pins, 
Silver, plated, and pinchbeck and black 
Shoe, Knee and Stock Buckles, Plated 
Sugar Tongs, Tea Spoons and Spurs, 
Pen Knives and Cork-Screws, Snuff- 
Boxes, Snuffer Trays, Buckle and ‘Tooth 
Brushes, &c., &c.— Massachusetts Cen- 
tinel, Feb. 22, 1786. 








Co the Members of 
Che Society for the reservation of 
Mew England Antiquities 


Oxtp-Time New Enctanp, the quarterly magazine published by the 
Society, is distributed gratis to its members. With a larger membership) 
and consequent increase in income it will be possible to render a greater 
service by increasing the size of the magazine and adding to its pictorial 
features, and also by issuing six or more numbers each year. To bring! 
this about the helpful assistance of members is needed to nominate for! 
membership their friends and acquaintances, or, in fact, anyone who may” 
be interested in the work of this Society and its illustrated magazine. If) 
you will send us the names we will’ attend to all the details of corres-' 
pondence. The membership of the Society is much larger than it was 
five years ago but the possibilities for increase are very great. Your] 
cooperation will be highly appreciated and for your convenience a nomina- 
tion blank follows: : 


‘Recommendation for Membership 


in the 
Society for the Preserbation of Pew England Antiquities 


Life Membership, $60.; Active, $6.; Associate, $3. 


To Mr. William Sumner Appleton, Corresponding Secretary 
141 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. 


I nominate 


Address 











for Membership in the Society. 








Name and address of Member. 








